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them can be improved by the addition of new material or by the preparation of differ- 
ent tests for different intelligence levels. 

2. The best scales for intermediate and grammar grades seem to be the Virginia 
Delta I and the vocabulary scales. A combination of these two seems to offer the 
best measuring instrument. 

3. The Classification Test seems best for the high-school grades. 

4. The Primer Test is well organized from the standpoint of administration, 
scoring, and balance, but it is of questionable diagnostic value. It should always be 
supplemented by other tests. 

5. The value of the different intelligence scales should not be determined on 
statistical grounds. There are so many factors that influence the work of the child 
that it is impossible in every instance to forecast his performance in school work 
accurately by means of intelligence tests. There will be exceptions in most classes. 
These exceptions should be analyzed in the light of the information available and, in 
this way, many apparent deviations between scholarship and intelligence ratings may 
be satisfactorily explained. 

6. The present outlook for the derivation and use of group intelligence scales is 
good. The field is fertile and there is every indication that successful scales may be 
prepared [p. 65]. 

The study is largely statistical, though the significance of most of the 
comparisons presented is critically reviewed in the explanatory text. Whether 
or not the conclusions which the data of this study seem to justify may be 
accepted by the reader as probably applicable to other school situations is of 
little consequence. The importance of the report lies in the fact that the 
method of this study is suggestive of a type of analysis of test material in 
general which, if widely practiced, must tend both to refine the technique of 
construction and to define the practical uses of such scales. 



School tests and the classroom teacher. — A significant contribution to the 
literature of school tests 1 is addressed, like others of recent date, directly to 
the classroom teacher. The tests are viewed according to the degree in which 
they lend themselves to use within a particular class and in the diagnosis of 
pupil abilities, rather than for their adaptation to surveys of more general 
scope. 

In the view of the authors, the measurement movement has passed its 
first and second stages, during which prejudices had to be overcome, tests 
evolved and standardized, and the technique of their use mastered. It is 
now "quite surely approaching a third stage .... in which the tests shall 
be thoroughly weighed and judged as to the fundamental considerations of 
curriculum-making involved, whether they are or are not testing desirable 
school products, and whether their use will or will not lead to better methods 
of teaching and better selections of subject-matter." The criteria thus pro- 
pounded are quite carefully applied throughout the book, often with illumi- 

1 G. M. Wilson and Kremer J. Hoke, How to Measure. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1920. Pp. viii+281. 
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nating results. The chapter on high-school tests is particularly emphatic in 
its warnings of the difficulties and even the likelihood of positive harm in the 
use of formal tests with studies which are essentially for content and appre- 
ciation and not in any real sense tool subjects. 

The authors avow that their purpose is "not a critical evaluation of all 
available tests on different subjects." The very fact, however, that Drs. 
Wilson and Hoke are not themselves identified with any of the well-known 
tests or scales now on the market has left them free to discuss these and their 
several merits and deficiencies with great frankness. More than two-thirds of 
the book is devoted, as might be expected, to a discussion of tests for grade 
subjects. Beginning with a discussion of handwriting and spelling, which the 
authors recommend as starting-points for the individual teacher as they were 
for the testing movement in general, the succeeding chapters are devoted 
respectively to arithmetic, reading, composition, and drawing, with one more 
on history, geography, and language. Under each subject the principal tests 
are fully described and evaluated. Wherever possible, the text and accom- 
panying instructions are published in full. Explicit suggestions are offered as 
to the best procedure in the selection, giving, and scoring of tests, and there 
is abundant advice on the interpretation of results. Discussion of remedial 
measures is, however, left as a rule to books on special methods in the subject 
concerned. 

The chapter on high-school subjects, covering seventeen pages, reviews 
in a somewhat summary fashion the tests for use with these. The general 
tone is distinctly critical of most instruments now available for this purpose. 
However, as is pointed out, the line between high-school and grade subjects 
is much less clearly defined than formerly, with the result that many grade 
tests are now being used to excellent purpose in the diagnosis of high-school- 
student abilities. Scales in arithmetic, reading, writing, spelling, composition, 
and even history may be distinctly serviceable here. 

Twenty-five pages are devoted to the measurement of general intelligence, 
affording a most valuable introduction to this subject for those who have not 
as yet had opportunity for a regular course therein. The final chapters are 
devoted to a clear and simple exposition of the elements of statistical method, 
with much concrete advice for the teacher in the use of standard tests. 

The book is on the whole a comprehensive yet compact discussion of the 
leading tests in their present status, and will serve its purpose admirably in 
the hands of individual instructors or as a text for high-school and college 
training courses or teachers' study groups. 



A plain story of life and mankind. — Something new in historical writing 
has recently appeared. It is called The Outline of History. 1 In it one finds 
the whole story in a continuous narration of life and mankind so far as it is 

1 H. G. Wells, The Outline of History. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 
Vol. I, pp. xix+648. Vol. II, pp. x+678. $10.50 set. 



